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THE GOOSE: A LITERARY INTERPRETATION 

THE GOOSE 

I knew an old wife lean and poor, 

Her rags scarce held together ; 
There strode a stranger to the door, 

And it was windy weather. 

He held a goose upon his arm, 
He utter'd rhyme and reason : 
"Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 
It is a stormy season." 

She caught the white goose by the leg, 
A goose — 'twas no great matter. 

The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter. 

She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf, 

And ran to tell her neighbors ; 
And bless'd herself, and curs'd herself, 

And rested from her labors. 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-bodied ; 
Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 
She felt her heart grow prouder : 

But ahl the more the white goose laid 
It clack'd and cackled louder. 

It clutter'd here, it chuckled there ; 

It stirr'd the old wife's mettle : 
She shifted in her elbow-chair, 

And hurl'd the pan and kettle. 

"A quinsy choke thy cursed note ! " 
Then waxed her anger stronger 
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" Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 
I will not bear it longer!" 

Then yelp'd the cur, and yawl'd the cat ; 

Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gammer, 
The goose flew this way and flew that, 

And fill'd the house with clamor. 

As head and heels upon the floor 
They flounder'd all together, 

There strode a stranger to the door, 
And it was windy 1 weather : 

He took the goose upon his arm, 
He utter'd words of scorning : 
" So keep you cold, or keep you warm, 
It is a stormy morning." 

The wild wind rang from park and plain, 
And round the attics rumbled, 

Till all the tables danced again, 
And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 
The blast was hard and harder. 

Her cap blew off, her gown blew up, 
And a whirlwind clear'd the larder : 

And while on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger, 

Quoth she, " The Devil take the goose, 
And God forget the stranger ! " 



The Analysis 

i. A human existence of extreme poverty and hardship of 
inclement condition. 

2. The appearance at the door of a stranger who "uttered 
rhyme and reason." As one singly he might have personified 
several ones. 

3. He brought upon his arm a goose having a body in which 
wealth was potentialized. 

4. He presented the goose to the old housewife who esteemed 
the gift lightly — " 'twas no great matter." 

5. B.ut the goose let fall a golden egg, and human-like she 
dropped the goose and seized the egg. 

6. The egg was a prize but the goose who laid it was a 
nuisance. 
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7. The more eggs that were laid the wealthier, prouder, and 
vainer she grew and the greater nuisance did the goose become. 

8. Then she began to limit and coerce the goose. She "hurled 
the pan and kettle." 

9. There followed a general melee, when "on the floor they 
tumbled all together in the effort to exterminate the goose." 

10. In disgust, he who gave the goose reclaimed it and left 
the old woman deprived of potential wealth. 

11. Actualized wealth with no source of renewal soon dis- 
appears or is destroyed and the former poverty and inclemency 
returns. 

The Interpretation 

This allegory expresses much more than the classic fable of 
the goose that laid the golden egg. In both stories the goose 
represents the potentialities which actualize as wealth. In the old 
fable the wealth is a particular amount contained in one egg, and 
the potential of further production ceases with the killing of the 
goose, but in our poem the goose is imperishable. Its poten- 
tialities are only loaned to humanity for an illustrative test of 
its wisdom and folly, its virtue and vice. What Tennyson had 
in mind when he wrote the poem may not be known, but we 
can guess what it might have been. The truth of the story is 
numerously illustrated in individual lives, but we prefer to 
look at it as set forth in large human averages and extended 
periods of time rather than its exhibit as presented in a single 
individual life. I propose, therefore, to review our knowledge 
of the history of the period and to trace therein an analogy be- 
tween the goose and that renaissance from which have grown the 
stately towers of European civilization. 

" The condition of the human masses of Europe, during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, in their poverty and scant com- 
fort, is aptly compared to — 



. an old wife lean and poor, 
se rags scarce held together." 



Whose rags 

Agriculture and zooculture were of a limited character. The 
forests had not been cleared nor much of the waste reclaimed. 
The meat was largely that of the wild hog and deer, lesser 
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animals, wild fowl and fish, and food supply depended on the 
precarious fortune of the hunter. Hunger was a common ex- 
perience. People lived mostly in single room huts which, like 
the occupants, were attachments of the lands outlying the villa 
of the landed proprietors, and thus grouped about the villas they 
formed villages inhabited by villains. There were some schools 
connected with the monasteries in which the arid trivium of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, was taught and the dogmas and 
observances of the church were made familliar. There were em- 
bryonic universities — if that term could be applied to a self- 
governed colony of students who spent most of their time in 
gambling, fighting, and ribaldry. There were cities from 15 to 
50,000 people, built contiguous to a citadel. These were the 
centres of such commerce as the poverty of the age would sup- 
port, and in them were located the shops of artificers whose 
products required more mechanical facilities than could be 
maintained in the domestic huts. 

There strode a stranger to the door, — 

Anyone intellectually gifted and spiritually visioned was a 
stranger in those times. Such strangers had rarely appeared, 
but in the twelfth century they began to multiply. The one stran- 
ger who strode to the door may be regarded as personifying many 
who lived at different times and different places, and all were 
giving their contributions to a common cause — each brought a 
goose. A few names, of very many, suffice to concrete this 
statement. There were Abelard, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, 
Anselm, Peter the Hermit, Petrarch, Chaucer, and Dante. 

He held a goose upon his arm, 
He uttered rhyme and reason. 

The goose was not wealth— it only embodied the potentialities 
of wealth. This seems to be a clear case of the potentialities of 
wealth brought to starving humanity by those who utter rhyme 
and reason — by poets, scholars, artists, and philosophers. This 
happens elsewhere but nowhere does it show up in such high 
relief as in the beginnings of the Renaissance. 

"Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 
It is a stormy season" 
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Small comfort it would seem to give a live goose to those who' 
are shivering for want of fuel. It is like the familiar parable of 
giving pearl food to swine when they want corn. Do not bring 
the potentialities of wealth alone to those who want wealth only, 
unless you would be esteemed an "educated fool" by those who 
can see no potentiality of wealth in a thing unless it is dripping 
golden drops. Let the education of a period be merely for the 
attainment of things in sight, and after a while there will be no 
sight of things to be reached. From a mental gloom so produced 
the renaissance occurs when the rhymers appear, to elevate sod- 
dish sensibilities; and the reasoners, who interpret enduring 
relativities by the diffusion of intellectual enlightenment, ex- 
tended visions, and true concepts. 

She caught the white goose by the leg, 

A goose — 'twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a golden egg 

With cackle and with clatter. 

It may be well to notice some of the potentialities of that gold- 
egg-laying goose. 

There was the spirit of chivalry, which was essential heroism. 
With chivalry as an institution I have no concern. It is only 
with the spirit of it which glowed in the Crusades, scorned with 
knightly nobility to take advantage of the weak, and covered the 
defenceless with its protecting shield. 

The seeds of heroism which went into the ground when 
the husks and forms of Roman civilization perished grew and 
blossomed in the formative years of the Renaissance. The ex- 
amples and ideals of ancient heroism and the blood of the early 
Christian martyrs, which scarcely felt a single thrill in the soil 
of the Dark Ages, then awoke to newness of life in the impulses 
to do and dare. 

The blackness of the sky became illuminated by the light 
of the blazing fagots which consumed the bodies of those who 
fought ecclesiastical deadness. How little do we realize that 
the light of civil and religious liberty in our civilization comes 
from the sacrificial fires of innumerable altars ! 

It would be much if the spirit of Chivalry had only given to 
our wealth-producing civilization its courtesies and deferential 
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manners in social intercourse; but it has done more, — it has 
helped to develop the equity sense, the fee-simple ownership of 
land, the abolition of slavery, and the equalizing of political 
worth. Such things produce wealth directly and are created 
from spiritual potential, of which heroism is one element. 

Spiritual potential, and material wealth are inseparable as 
cause and effect, and no amount of the effect can long survive the 
extinction of the cause as is revealed in the sequel of this poem. 

There is nothing on which mortality can base a trust but God 
and souls that combine Godlike relativities. No system of eco- 
nomics is sane, worth while, or devoid of peril, which does not 
build from spiritual coordinates. The reference bases of healthy 
soul are power, equity, fidelity to pledge, and whatever things 
are true; and any system of economics which plots the sinuosities 
of place-hunters and money-grabbers is a refuge of lies and 
invites the hail. There is no necessity that can reduce a righteous 
man to baseness, nor compel him to violate established righteous 
principles. If such necessity, backed by force, arises he must 
coerce that force or go down to defeat, fighting to the end. That 
is heroism and no people or time has ever possessed it that did 
not achieve wealth and distinction. 

Together with the breath of a new soul-life the goose brought 
intellectual illumination. It had long been known that the earth 
was spherical, but what difference did it make whether it be 
round or flat, in the darkness where all things look alike; but 
when facts which are different are illuminated they assume 
different aspects, and such differences of mental presentment 
stimulate constructive thinking. As visualized facts draw out 
of the darkness, the thought constructions of them promote 
material constructions. Better fields appear, better dwellings 
are builded, oceans are crossed, continents are circumnavigated, 
and white-winged ships replace the backs of animals for trans- 
portation. When Columbus's ship headed out into unknown 
seas, there were two angelic figures on board which the pictures 
never show. These were dauntless heroism upon the prow and 
reasoned intelligence at the helm. 

I have referred to the seeds of heroism dormant in the soil of 
the Dark Ages, and now another thing comes to our notice. 
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Imperishable thought had its potential bestowment as well as 
imperishable impulse. It has its forms of latency in which it 
reposes safe from raging Herods and destructive tempests while 
spanning the gaps between civilzations. Most of the crop of 
ancient learning and literature perished, but enough was pre- 
served for seed. 

A curious picture now comes upon the screen. Many peculiar 
looking men may be seen working in secluded cloisters over old 
writings which they are deciphering and copying with utmost 
care. Why are they doing it ? For the same reason that you 
and I do some things, purely for the satisfaction of doing it. 
When finished their work could not be sold, could only be laid 
away in mouldering seclusion. 

From where did those old writings come ? It is a marvelous 
and mysterious story. Again we are facing the inscrutable. 
When Christianity overspread the abodes of former civilizations 
it gathered up all the books and writings that it could obtain on 
every subject and entrusted them to the keeping of monasteries 
and church archives. There were works on philosophy, poetry, 
mathematics, oratory, history, ethics, politics, sports, and sa- 
cred books of many religions, even scraps and fragments, were 
treasured. Why Christianity, being originally a narrow religious 
propaganda, should ever have done this no one has ever explained 
or ever will explain. It suggests a something in being which re- 
verts from a perished actual to a repose in potential. "So lavish 
of the type, so careful of the seed." 

The seed life, long quiescent in those old manuscripts, revived 
in the fulness of time and, interfusing with the rude dialects of 
western Europe, transferred them into languages, and those lang- 
guages — the Romance and English — blossomed into literatures, 
and so great was the interest in those young literatures that 
authors, even minor ones, were courtly welcomed and accorded 
royal recognition. In the Elizabethan era this movement had 
attained full swing. Members of the nobility then coveted the 
honor of appearing as patrons of letters and placed a higher 
value on the dedication to them of a literary work than they did 
on a fulsome epitaph or a historic record. 

I will here interpolate a remark to which reference may be 
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made hereafter. Literature has passed its maximum and is de- 
clining in our civilization. This may seem to be an incredible 
statement in view of the enormous quantity that is rolled off 
from revolving presses and bends the open shelves of library 
acres. It is not declining as an actuality — as a business. It 
is declining in potentiality as a creating factor of civilization 
and statehood. Its potential is being worked up into actuality 
faster than it is drafted from the spiritual domain. 

While still specifically honored in some countries literary stars 
are dimmed or quite extinguished in our firmament. Winged 
words are wanted, not for wafting thoughts but business an- 
nouncements. The writers for periodical literature are hired 
wing-makers for advertisements. The literary profession is 
passing into a muledom for dragging the loaded trucks and cir- 
cus chariots of commerce ; for peddling goods. 

Literature promotes civilization by extensions of the self. 
Such extensions bring the relativities of that self with other 
selves into recognition. Thus history, histrionics, the novel, and 
the epic show the relativities of our selves to other selves, grander 
than we are, and promote their emulation. Sentimental literature 
radiates the emotions of the self to wider emotional ranges. 

The literatures of physical science lead us along the paths 
pursued by master thinkers to a wider and better knowledge 
of our environment. By didactic literature the duty sense be- 
comes formulated, and it could have no existence if the selves of 
others were not perceptibly objectified. 

After the relativities of self with others become recognized 
they soon assume material expression in art, law, and organized 
mutual dependences. This is civilization; but when literature 
turns avariciously from the selves to the things that the selves 
have, its priests become ushers, and the Shekinah fades from its 
Mercy Seat. It loses creative power. 

The next few stanzas present a very common peculiarity of 
human nature, both individually and collectively: — 

She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf, 

And ran to tell her neighbors ; 
And bless'd herself, and curs'd herself, 

And rested from her labors. 
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And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-bodied, 
Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt her heart grow prouder : 
But ah 1 the more the white goose laid 

It clack'd and cackled louder. 

Herein are depicted some things about the new rich, — how, by 
vuglar display of unaccustomed wealth, it tells its neighbors; 
how, by indulgences it blesses itself and by excesses it curses 
itself; how it irks work, and while loving wealth which work 
creates, pride forbids it to appear as a worker. The advent 
of good fortune brings a temporary felicitation by contrast with 
the recent evil fortune which has been replaced. The ex- 
uberance does not last long. As the evil fortune retreats into 
the past, the contrast and a realized sense of the good fortune 
go with it, and dissatisfaction grows apace. We have the good 
fortune, which passively seems like a matter of course, but the 
disgruntlements which come with it are always acute. 

Both increase together. The more the white goose laid, the 
louder it clacked and cackled. The increase of blessing is not 
sensed, but the incident trouble increases prodigiously until it 
leads to open hositility. The goose must be constrained or re- 
formed, not realizing that when so treated it would not continue 
to lay golden eggs. There is but little reform in the earlier 
stages of civilization nor until after it passes its maximum. 
The religious Reformation of Europe is badly named. It was 
a spiritual renaissance from fresh potential, and Magna Charta 
was a political renaissance. Both were new creations. A general 
clamor for reform is a revulsion from the infirmities of age and 
a call for hypodermic injections of correctives. A general 
agitation for reform indicates an era of declining potentiality. 
When a civilization is old, legislative reform cannot bring back 
the bloom to its cheek nor smooth the wrinkles from its face. 

It clutter'd here, it chuckled there ; 

It stirr'd the old wife's mettle : 
She shifted in her elbow-chair, 

And hurl'd the pan and kettle. 
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Here we are, doing the same thing with a more than exact 
literalness. We are staking the continuance of our civilization 
on Education. We make it the burden-bearer of our hope and 
in recent education are hurling not only pans and kettles but, 
with every implement and utensil of industry and every vocational 
device, we are pelting its creative genius. 

"A quinsy choke thy cursed note! " 

Then waxed her anger stronger : 
"Go, take the goose and wring its throat, 

I will not bear it longer ! " 

Conserving and building forces interfere with sensuous 
pleasure and temporal ambitions. Away with them! The 
Recessional is a devotional song in our school assembly, but in 
our classrooms we devote every effort to the teaching of its 
antonym. There it becomes a mere scrap of poetic paper. We 
implore God to save us from dependence on material safeguards, 
from "valiant dust that builds on dust," and then forbid God's 
intervention, by consecration to the counter thing that we in- 
voke and cling to that until separated from it by the solving 
rite of death. 

In our instruction we do our utmost to teach that everything de- 
pends on material safeguarding,— how to fit one's self into material 
places and positions — how to get money — how to win success in 
life as measured by the distance that we surpass the other fellow. 

We think of those foolish old Israelites, who turned down a 
fundamental maxim of their state by lapsing into idolatry, but 
there is a fundamental maxim of the Christian State which 
its modern recent education rejects entirely. "Be not con- 
formed unto the world but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind." The advancing vogue in education is, for con- 
formity to the world and its requirements, fit yourself into your 
living environment and make the most out of it that you can for 
yourself. Such it teaches as the chief end of man, with a scoff 
at scholarship and mental renewing. The declining vogue has 
been different: fit your environment unto your best self, be a 
transforming power in the world for good, and seek mental re- 
newing by acquaintance and communion with master thinkers 
and their products. 
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Few seem to realize how the substitution of vocationalism for 
soul in education is carrying Christianity down the slope with 
itself by withdrawing from Christian character the force of such 
precepts as, — 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, etc. ; 
Labor not for the meat that perishes ; 
Consider the lilies of the field, etc. ; 
Seek first the kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
and all things shall be added unto you ; — 

and with these many, many more of like import. Neither does 
it seem to be realized that raging vocationalism leads downward 
to that narrow, belittled selfhood from which the Renaissance 
was emergent and ascendant. I am infused with Emerson's little 
poem on politics: — 

Gold and iron are good 

To buy iron and gold. 

All Earth's fleece and food 

For their like are sold. 

Nor coin nor coinage buy 

Aught but their own rate ; 

Fear, Craft, and Avarice 

Cannot rear a State. 

Naught from dust can build 

What is more than dust ; — 

Walls that Amphion piled 

Phoebus establish must. 

When the statesman ploughs 

Furrows for the wheat ; 

When the church holds social worth, 

When the statehouse is the hearth, 

Then the perfect State has come, 

The republican at home. 



Then yelp'd the cur, and yawl'd the cat ; 
Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gammer. 

[The cur and the cat were the excitable attendants to furnish 

the noise and Gaffer and Gammer were the flunkeys to capture 

the goose.] 

The goose flew this way and flew that, 
And fill'd the house with clamor. 

With head and heels upon the floor 
They flounder'd all together ; 
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There strode a stranger to the door, 
And it was windy weather. 

He took the goose upon his arm, 
He uttered words of scorning : 
" So, keep you cold, or keep you warm, 
It is a stormy morning." 

Things have reached a climax in the mansion. The hostility 
to the goose has caused its withdrawal. 

A study of civilizations reveals this fact: Each one arises 
from a gathered set of potentials, and while it is advancing to 
a maximum those potentials are ascendant and controlling. For 
a time it balances on the crest and then descends by a steeper 
grade to extinction, as its potentiality, by conversion to actuality, 
reduces to zero. Renewing potentiality wanes when the loves 
of thinking chase the hours with flying fleet in the dance-halls 
of actuality. 

An historical survey of major civilizations shows that they 
have occurred as periodicities, either sequential or overlapping. 
While it is impossible to fix definitely their beginning or their 
ending, their periods have ranged from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred years. Their slow ascent is gradual or marked by minor 
steps and their decline is like a river down a series of cataracts. 
They illustrate the usual organic fact that destruction is more 
rapid than construction. Those which still present historic relics 
or traditions are continuous, serially, with others which reach 
back into unknown time and of which the bones have turned to 
undistinguishable dust. 

The wild wind rang from park and plain, 

And round the attics rumbled, 
Till all the tables danced again, 

And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 

The blast was hard and harder, 
Her cap blew off, her gown blew up, 

And a whirlwind clear'd the larder. 

Material effects and grandeur do not long survive when no 
longer safeguarded by soul. They seem invincible in their vast- 
ness but quickly dissolve into elemental gases and flit like a 
waking dream. Temples are turned into stables and the wild 
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beast makes his path through broken architecture to his couch 
in the bedchamber of royalty. 
Again the Recessional : — 

" Far called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire ; 
Our boasted pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Ninevah and Tyre." 

If we apply what is herein set forth to the Latin-Anglo civ- 
ilization — our boast and pride — and disabuse our minds of the 
fond and foolish belief that its light will strengthen to eternal day, 
we may predict a possible survival of it for three or four hun- 
dred years. It may not last for fifty. The signs of its declining 
potentiality, some of which have been mentioned in this 
paper, are unmistakable. The undisciplined and unactualized 
potential of Asiatic hordes and the thinly disguised savagery of 
the Teuton are stretching forth eager hands to clutch its actual- 
ized wealth and comfort. The entire Eastern Continent, from 
the Rhine to the Pacific, is pressing heavily against its barriers. 
It is attacked from within and without; from within by im- 
migrant diffusion, and from without by direct assault. We 
have recently seen its defence breached and destructive floods 
pour through. Last July the fate of our civilization was balanc- 
ing on the edge of a precipice, and only the timely rescue by 
America saved it from destruction and blocked the Teuton from 
the path of the Norman. But for that intervention devasted 
lands, ruined cities, destroyed commerce, and confiscatory trib- 
utes would have reduced the Latin-Anglo to impotence. This 
was the world-wide avowed purpose of Teuton advancement. 

The emotion of self-love and the instinct of self-preservation are 
so strong that death is never a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
Nevertheless, it is nature's order that whatever is born and 
grows must decay and die. "Except a grain of corn fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. ' ' 

Every expiring civilization seeds some thing into the future. 
Its perished actuality entropizes in part, to the potentiality of a 
new growth. Unless all signs fail, our Latin-Anglo civilization 
is doomed and its days are numbered. This seems too gloomy 
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and pessimistic for belief so long as we look only at it with its 
present abundance. By so doing we miss the larger vision. Be- 
yond the clouds the sun is always shining. That continuous 
movement which we call Progress and so much adore brings 
the glowing day out of one night and turns it forward into an- 
other. Every civilization lapses into a dark age. 

It may not be as long or as dark in some cases as others. 
That depends on shifting spiritual latitudes, but there must be 
a period of recession while potentialities are gathering and the 
new shoots are developing to recognizable form. 

There are things in our civilization that are imperishable. 
Things have had their birthing in it that will live as long as the 
genus, but they are not the things that make up its inventory. 
Its forms, structures, and institutions, will go down through 
wreckage to extinction. The stranger with the goose will always 
walk upon the earth and in the fullness of time will repeat in 
some other hut and possibly with a fatter goose the things that 
have been allegorized in this poem. 

Sydney T. Skidmore. 

Philadelphia Normal School. 



